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OLD COSTUMES AND OLD HABITS. — After E. H. Blashfield. 



brought clearly into view, the figure and drapery melting away 
into the atmosphere, illuminated by the descending heavenly 
light, which is also reflected from the upturned faces of the group 
who are gazing at her. Not only has the artist done his work 
well, but he has been well sustained by the engraver. 



IN THE HAREM. 

Mr. F. a. Bridgman, the painter of the picture '' In the 
Harem," of which we publish an engraving in the present num- 
ber of The Aldine, is one of our rising young American artists, 
although at present, as he has been for some time past, sojourning 
in Paris, where he is pursuing his art studies. He has already 
painted a number of pictures, which have brought him consider- 



able reputation. Among those which have been pubHcly exhib- 
ited in this country are the '' Kybelian Woman," which was shown 
at the Philadelphia Exposition, and is now owned by Judge McCue 
of Brooklyn ; '' The Flower of the Harem," owned by Mr. A. E. 
Nesmith ; '' Bringing in the Corn," the property of Mr. A. A. 
Low ; '' Women on the Nile," owned by Mr. W. W. Kenyon ; 
and two pictures, '' Egyptian Fete " and '' Rameses II.," shown at 
the exhibition in the fall of 1877 of the Brooklyn Art Association. 
As will be understood from the titles of Mr. Bridgman's pictures 
which we have given, he has devoted much attention and study 
to eastern subjects, and the manners and customs of the Turks, 
Egyptians, Arabs and other oriental peoples. 

In the picture which we engrave he has depicted a common 
scene in the interior of a harem, where two favorite odalisques are 
seated at the lattice, chatting, and peeping shyly out, in the hope, 
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IN THE HAREM. — After F. A. Bridgman, A. N. A. 



perhaps, of catching some glimpse of the outer world, of which the 
poor women see so little ; although why they should be so much 
pitied as they have been by some writers and speakers, is not so 
clearly apparent. Their position is one which seems to us a de- 
graded one, it is true ; but it is a mistake to compare them with 
the women of Europe or America, since they are not fitted by 
education or habit for a higher life than the one they have ; and 
so long as their physical wants are supplied, they are not con- 
scious of any great lack in their lives, and we think Mr. Bridgman 
has very well expressed this in painting his two odalisques simply 
as beautiful animals, surrounded by all that can please the senses 
only, there being no hint in attitudes, faces or surroundings, of 
any elevated thoughts, or of any higher aspirations than can be 
easily gratified by the appliances at their comma«nd, the nargileh 



and the simple musical instruments. The greater part of the 
slaves of the harem are poor Circassians, Persians, Arabs, with 
some natives of other countries. They are sold to the slave mer- 
chants by the go-betweens who have raised them, and even by 
their parents, who look upon their daughters as a means of pro- 
curing money ; but they think also that by selling them they 
contribute to their happiness. The prices vary from $i,ooo to 
$S,ooo ; but to fetch the latter sum they must be of extraordi- 
nary beauty. If they are heavy or awkward, they are put to ser- 
vices that do not require them to present themselves before their 
masters. They are sold generally at the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, but sometimes at six or seven. In the last case they are 
bought by women who wish to raise them to their own service, 
or with the idea of reselling them at a higher figure. They are 
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taught to dance, sing, play the guitar and flute, carry the coffee 
gracefully, etc. If their charms give them the right to aspire to 
the position of odalisque, they are taught to speak prettily, con- 
form themselves to the usages of the strictest Mussulman society, 
to offer the sherbet or coffee, and to salute with more or less 
respect, according to the rank of the person who visits them or 
whom they visit. 

When a lady possesses a pretty slave, it is soon known : those 
who wish to buy an odalisque or a wife, make their offers. Many 
Turks prefer to take a slave for a wife, as in that case they have 
no fear of disagreeable relatives. A young slave may not become 
a wife nor odalisque without her consent. Whatever may, be the 
condition of a first wife, whether she be slave or free, the coming 
of a new wife puts her in the second rank. If the new-comer is a 
slave like herself, jealousy is 
the only result ; but if she is 
rich, and comes from a family 
for which the husband has 
friendship or regard, the poor 
slave wife has to endure all 
the annoyances and humilia- 
tions that a jealous and all- 
powerful rival can invent ; her 
life is from that time only one 
Jong martyrdom, that often 
terminates sadly and tragic- 
ally. When a slave enters 
the harem of a lady of high 
rank, her state is truly to be 
pitied. She is often obliged 
to remain on foot the entire 
night, awaiting the orders of 
her mistress, and liable at the 
same time to become the butt 
of the passions of the master 
and the terrible jealousy of 
their mistress. Menaced by 
^ a life of perpetual celibacy, 
•captivated by the hope of 
being chosen for odalisque or 
wife of second rank, she falls 
victim to occasion or to vio- 
lence — everything contrib- 
uting to her downfall. As 
soon as her mistress gets 
wind of some intrigue, all the 
furies are unchained. Aban- 
doned by her master, she falls 
under the unrelenting ven- 
geance of her mistress, who 
rids herself of her rival in the 
shortest and most convenient 
way — sells her. 

The slaves are doomed 
sometimes to meet a fortune 
of rather a sad nature : they 
please their mistress without 
pleasing the master. If they 
are in the seraglio, or other 

important part of the house, they may become kjaja-kadin (first 
lady), or hazna-dar-ousta (treasurer), and in this case they have 
separate apartments, with carriages and servants at their dis- 
posal : they are grand ladies. The treasurer of the Sultana 
Valideh had more than two hundred slaves and eunuchs under 
her orders and at her beck. 

Of course all this can not be shown in a picture, and Mr. 
Bridgman has therefore done quite right in giving us the more 
rose-colored and picturesque side of harem life, in which under- 
taking he has succeeded most admirably. Nothing could be 
more picturesque or more in accordance with the ideas we have 
all imbibed from the ''Arabian Nights" and other similar stories 
of eastern life, than the scene which is here depicted. The lissom 
figures and the careless, indolent attitudes of the odalisques ; the 
rich, soft cushions of the divan on which they are reclining ; the 
bright-hued carpet, and all the little accessories, the whole seen 
by the subdued light which streams through the lattice, help to 
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make up a picture over which one may dream and fancy himself 
in Constantinople, or, better yet, in Bagdad, away back in the 
days of the Caliph Haroun al Raschid, who so delighted in circu- 
lating among his people. The painting is also an excellent ex- 
ponent of the poetic and sympathetic qualities which Mr. Bridg- 
man possesses in a high degree. — A. Satile. 



THE WRESTLER. 

We continue our illustrations of contemporary sculpture, in 
which new interest has been excited within a few years, partly by 
the exhibition here of works of foreign artists — as, for instance, 
at the Centennial Exposition — and partly from the exertions of 

a number of American sculp- 
tors, whose names are " fa- 
miliar as household words," 
and will occur at once to our 
readers. The genius of Story, 
Powers, Miss Hosmer, Ward, 
Palmer, Rogers, and their 
compeers and contemporar- 
ies, has had the effect, which 
should have been expected, 
of helping to educate, if not 
to create, a taste for this 
branch of art, by the credit 
it has brought to our country 
in other lands. It was but 
natural that when Europe 
began to praise our artists 
Americans should be aroused 
to inquire what these men 
had done, and how it came 
about that all this glory had 
been gained so quietly that 
they had never heard of it. 
Travel, of course, increased 
and sharpened this feeling, 
and as Americans are far too 
cosmopolitan to confine their 
attention or their approbation 
exclusively to the works of 
their own countrymen, it has 
come to pass that America 
has now become known as a 
liberal and withal a discrim- 
inating customer for the art- 
ists of the world. Undoubt- 
edly, when our people began 
first to turn their attention to 
the encouragement of art by 
the purchase of something 
else than portraits either on 
canvas or in marble, a vast 
amount of very inferior work 
was offered for sale here, and 
some of it purchased ; but 
such a state of things could 
not last long, especially with so intelligent a people, and we can 
now safely say that, while we are deficient in specimens of the 
older masters, which are seldom offered for sale, there are not 
many countries where may be found better expositions in private 
galleries, of the best work of modern artists, native and foreign. 
It is a source of pride, too, that if we have bought European art 
works, the works of our countrymen have found, and do every 
year find honorable positions in European picture galleries. 

We have referred to the exhibition of modern sculpture at 
Philadelphia, and, in a former article, have spoken of the great 
interest exhibited by visitors there in the statuary shown. We 
also alluded to the very full contributions made to the exhibition 
by the Italian school. While English artists were not so fully 
represented, there were still works sufficient in number and im- 
portance to give a good idea of the English school of the present 
day, of which we- gave an illustration in a former number in an 
engraving from a genre piece, and continue our illustrations of that 




